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ELIJAH AND THE ANGEL. 


( Kings, riz. 5 —7. 


In reading the history of the Church, particularly in 
Olé Testament times, we find the truth of what the apos- 
tle says respecting the ministry of angels—* Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation?” Heb. i. 14. Of this, we have 
several remarkable instances in the life of Elijah. This 
eminent man, and prophet of God, was frequently in great 
danger of being murdered by Jezebel, the queen and wife 
of Ahab. Her hatred of the prophet was of the most vio- 
lent, and we may add bloody description. Never did ti- 
ger thirst so much after the blood of the helpless and in- 
nocent lamb, as this woman thirsted for the blood, and 
longed for the death, of this distinguished prophet. She 
was a devoted worshipper of Baal. At the command of 
God, Elijah put to death the priests of that false god, the 
favorite object of Jezebel’s worship. The intelligence of 
this deed filled her with such rage, that she swore an oath 
by her gods, she would most certainly put Elijah to death 
on the following day. Elijah was made acquainted with 
her intentions. He fled from the rage of this cruel and 
infuriated woman. He went to Beersheba, and then a 
day’s journey into the wilderness, where he sat down un- 
der a juniper tree. He was almost overwhelmed with 
grief, and he literally longed to die. He said, “ O Lord, 
take away my life, for [ am not better than my fathers.” 
He was so exhausted, that he sank into sleep under the 
juniper tree. What a reviving blessing is sleep to the 
weary traveller, and what a seasonable relief to the man 
borne down with grief! Such was the case of the pro- 
phet, and thus God gave his beloved sleep. God put him 
to sleep, and an angel of God touched him, and awoke 
him out of sleep, and said, ‘ Arise and eat.” When he 
awoke he was doubly surprised. At the same time, he 
saw an angel of God, and a repast, consisting of a cake, 
and a cruise of water, prepared for him by the same heav- 
enly messenger, who was sent by God to comfort him in 
his afflictions, Then he did eat and drink, and Jaid him- 
self down a second time to sleep. 

Think, my young friends, of the unspeakable blessed- 
ness and honor of being interested in the favor of God. 
Are you seeking this blessedness? are you seeking this 
honor? O may God the Spirit incline your hearts to seek 
this jewel, this pearl of great price! Then Elijah’s God 
will be your God, an almighty arm will be your defence, 
and boundless love your consolation and your joy. 

After the prophet had continued for some time asleep, 
the angel of the Lord came to him a second time, touched 
him, awoke him, and said, ‘‘ Arise and eat, because the 
journey is too great for thee.” At the desire of the ange] 











he arose, and did eat and drink. Such was the divine 

lessing which accompanied this repast, that he went in 
the strength of meat forty days and forty nights, even un- 
to Horeb, the mount of God. Blessed are they who by 
faith eat the bread of life, even Jesus, and the blessings of 
salvation. In the strength of this bread they shall live for- 
ever.— Scripture History. 


Moral Gales. 














THE MESSENGER BIRD, 
Or, the Spirit of True Benevolence. 
ConcLuDED. 


The frost ceased. The snow disappeared. All nature 
smiling, again welcomed the coming of spring. The birds 
forsook the terrace of their kind benefactress, and began 
to occupy themselves in building nests for their young. 
They became so shy, that Madame H. could no longer al- 
lure them, and her tender heart was touched by their for- 
getfulness and ingratitude. 

‘‘ But,” said she, “‘ how canI blame the unconscious 
bird for what we daily suffer from intelligent men?” 

The first day ofthat sweetest of months, May, Madame 
H. took her departure for Auteuil. She wished to repair 
the ravages that the storms of the past severe winter might 
there have made; and above all did she desire to superin- 
tend the alterations and revisions, necessary to the comfort 
of her beloved guests inthe aviary. Every time a sparrow 
winged its flight above her head—every time that she vis- 
ited her collection of gay plumaged songsters—that lady 
would think with tenderness of the charming interpreter 
of the unknown family; and although the species of bird 
is not famed for any particular quality which attracts no- 
tice or excites attachment, yet she would gladly have ex- 
changed many of her choicest birds for one intelligent 
sparrow. 

Towards the middle of the summer, some pressing fam- 
ily business required the presence of Madame H. at Paris. 
Unwillingly, she tore herself away from the charms of ru- 
ral occupation, and the now thinly inhabited aviary; the 
fine weather having, as usual, won the occupants to seek 
in wood and grove, their natural shelter. 

The terrace was, of course, visited very soon after her 
arrival—and none but those who have experienced the 
same, can appreciate the sensation of one who visits the 
spot where she has performed_a benevolent and virtuous 
action. She looked around andjsaid— 








‘* Ah! my pretty messenger comes no more: will it not 

greet me ever again ?” 
_ Each morning, early, she sought to attract it by throw- 
ing grain, as in winter—and, as if to reward her persever- 
ance, the bird came, but hovered around without approach- 
ing very near the terrace. Passing and re-passing, it seem- 
ed to express both a wish and a fear to alight. Madame 
H. called it, and made a thousand caressing signs, but all 
in vain; when the thought struck her that it was the 
change in her costume that caused timidity—so entering 
her apartment, she hastened to enrobe in her winter pelisse 
of blue satin trimmed with ermine, and bonnet of velyet-— 
and then made her appearance again upon the terrace. 
The sparrow now recognised its old acquaintance, and flew 
upon her shoulder in confidence and joy. The ribbon and 
bag were both around its neck; and Madame H. impa- 
tiently sought for the contents. 

A check for six hundred livres most unexpectedly met 
her view accompanied by a few words as follows. 

“ We hasten to return the money which you so gener- 
ously bestowed on strangers—the gratitude we feel will re- 
mein in our hearts forever !’’ 

Madame I]. was about to return the check, when she 
reflected that perhaps this act would deprive these estima- 
ble unknown ones of the sweetest enjoyment they could ex- 
perience—that of discharging a debt of sacred honor. 

Wishing to accustom the bird to her summer costume 
she resumed her robe of white muslin, took off her bonnet, 
and appeared in hair simply arranged in bands. She had 
the pleasure to find that the sparrow no longer shunned 
her, though it examined her at first with a very prying sus- 
picious look, as much as to say—‘* What does all this 
mean? why cannot you always dress the same, as I do?” 

Every day it would come and pay quite a long visit— 
hopping about on the terrace ; and if Madame H. delayed 
opening the window, it would tap with its little beak on 
the glass, and express impatience in a thousand ways. 

* * * * * 


It was Sunday, Madame H. attended by several friends, 
persons of distinction, was resting, after a promenade in 
the beautiful Jardin des Planteurs, and enjoying the 
charms of an animated conversation, when a sparrow was 
seen to escape from its hiding place under the neck-ker- 
chief of a young girl of about ten or eleven years old, who 
sat opposite on a bank of turf, and perch upon the shoul- 
der of Madrme H. expressing her attachment by various 
endearments. 

‘** Ah!’ she exclaimed, covering it with kisses, ‘ it is 
my darling little messenger ; but how came it here in this 
public garden among so many people?” 

_ Excuse me, Madame,” said the young girl, approach- 
ing—“* > - my — pet.” 

‘** And where, my dear child, is your sister?’ i 
Madame Meveten, me egitim 

“The young girl,” she replied, “on the other side of 
the walk, sitting with my father and mother. She is dress- 
ed in white. Do you not see her, Madame? This spar- 
row is hers, and I do not think she would part with it, for 
the world.” “ 

While concluding these words, she beckoned to a young 
person of singularly lovely face and figure, who this mo- 
ment discovering her bird in its new position, rose from 
her seat in agitation and flushed with embarrassment and 
joy, exclaimed : 

“*.t is her! 

benefactress.”’ 
_ Behold Madame Helvetius now surrounded by a most 
interesting group. Father, mother, and children, relieved 
by her generosity, invoking upon her head blessings, and 
overwhelming her with thanks—while the bird’s sweet 
mistress, nearly overcome by emotion, in low, broken, but 
musical tones, falters a few words of gratitude, pressing 
the hands of Madame H. to her heart, and her lips—be- 
dewed them with tears, and the faithful sparrow flying from 
one to the other, looking proud and happy, as much as to 
say—‘‘ this is all my work ; see what I have done!” form- 
ed a most charming picture. 

After a little time, Elsie—for this was the name of the 
owner of the bird—was desired by Madame H. to relate 
her story; and, above all, she added, inform us by what 
incomprehensible means you succeeded in directing: this 
bird, our mutual interpreter, to me. 

Caressing her bird, Elsie replied. 

‘*Oh! Madame, if you knew how much it cost me! 
But first I will relate why it became necessary. My father 
whose name is Valmont, is by profession a carver in wood. 
Having been afflicted by a long and dangerous illness, he 
slowly recovered, and was unable to resume his employ- 
ment until the middle of the winter; and then none could 
be obtained. Myself and my young sisters were not idle. 
We labored hard to procure for our parents the comforts 


Yes, it is herself, my parents. It is our 
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to which they had been accustomed—but alas! Madame, 
the little we could earn was not enough. I daily saw my 
still invalid parent languishing, and distressed that he could 
no longer contribute to the wants of his beloved family. 
The intense cold prevented us from pursuing profitably our 
avocations. 

‘* What was before us? starvation! we were all in de- 
spair. From the window of my chamber I saw your amia- 
ble charity to the poor famishing birds. A gleam of hope 
dawned upon me. It was not necessary to inquire your 
name; for that of the ‘‘ good Madame Helvetius,” was 
already known to me. A plan to procure that assistance 
from you which pride and delicacy prevented me from so- 
liciting boldly presented itself to my mind. I hesitating- 
ly, and without at first infurming my parents, resolved to 
attempt its execution. Oh! the pain that it caused. 
This dear innocent bird was chosen for my interpreter. It 
was necessary to expose him to the rigorous pangs of hun- 
ger, by depriving him of food for several successive days. 
1 thrust him daily forth, that he might learn to join the 
flock assembled each morning upon the terrace at your 
hotel; and the poor little creature would fly frightened 
over the whole neighborhood pursued sometimes by wild 
sparrows, who pecked him with their beaks, and so he 
would return with torn wings and lacerated breast. 

‘T wept over him, and often said, ‘thou shalt go forth 
no more!’ but when I turned and saw those loved ones, 
my purpose changed. 1 sent him again, and with joy ob- 
served him mix among the throng, partake of your boun- 
ty, and at last alight upon your shoulder. The next 
morning I ventured the little bag, which contained my 
first billet.” 

Trembling with emotion, Elsie now exclaimed : 

“Most honored and beloved Madame Helvetius, you 
know all the rest. No! not all. You do not know, nor 
can picture, the intense joy, the fervent gratitude, with 
which presented, and my parents accepted, the generous 
sum your generosity bestowed. The proud happiness*we 
felt, when we were able to repay it, I cannot portray.” 

What a lovely picture did this lovely daughter and sis- 
ter present at that moment! her tearful countenance, at 
the same time radiant with all the virtuous emotions, was 
upturned to Heaven as if invoking its blessings—then 
bent, glowing with gratitude upon her benefactress—or 
lighting up with fervent love, as she met the proud, fond 
gaze of her beloved parents. 

The friends of Madame H. who were with her at the 
time these new acquaintances claimed her attention, dis- 
played throughout the scene a most lively interest. Mad- 
ame H. herself, pressed the good Elsie to her heart, and 
expressed joy at having been chosen to relieve the distress 
of this estimable family, and for having had the exquisite 
gratification to witness such a noble instance of filial af- 
fection. 

“ But the pet sparrow—the messenger bird—what be- 
came of him?” you my daughter will ask. Elsie promis- 
ed to bring it herself to visit Madame H.; and this good 
lady never omitted an opportunity to contribute to the 
comfort and happiness of so much virtue, and never ceased 
to inculcate the lesson which I now repeat : 

“That it is better to absolve a guilty person than to 
convict an innocent one; so the fear of nourishing vice, 
or encouraging fraud, should never cause us to neglect 
any opportunity of affording relief to honest and virtuous 
indigence.” 








Religion. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


The particulars of the following very striking incident 
were lately told us by a friend, as a fact falling within the 
range of his personal knowledge; and having the most 
perfect confidence in his veracity, we scruple not to give it 
as such to our readers— 

In a seaport town on the west coast of England, some 
years ago, there was notice given of a sermon to be preach- 
ed one Sunday evening, in a dissenting chapel there. 
The preacher was a man of great celebrity in his calling ; 
and that circumstance, together: with the pious object of 
the discourse to enforce the duty of a strict observance of 
the Sabbath—attracted an overflowing audience. After 
the usual prefaratory prayer and hymn of praise, the 
preacher gave out the text and was about to proceed with 
his sermon, when he suddenly paused, leant his head on 
the pulpit, and remained silent for afew moments. It was 
imagined that he had become indisposed ; but he soon re- 
covered himself, and addressing the congregation, said, 
that before entering upon his discourse, he begged to nar- 
rate to them a short anecdote : 

“* It is now exactly fifteen years,’’ said he, ‘‘ since I was 
last within this place of worship, and the occasion was, as 
many here may probably remember, the very same as that 
which has now brought us together. Among those who 
came hither that evening were three dissolute young men, 
who came not only with the intent of insulting and mock- 
ing the venerable pastor, but even with stones in their 
pockets, to throw at him as he stood in this pulpit. Ac- 
cordingly, they had not listened long to the discourse, 
when one of them said impatiently, “‘ Why need we listen 
any longer to the blockhead _—throw !” But the second 
‘stopped him, saying, “ Let us first see what he makes of 
this point.” The curiosity of the latter was no sooner 
satisfied, than he too cried, “‘ Aye, confound him, its only 
as I expected—throw now!” But here the third interpo- 











sed, aud said it would be better altogether to give up the 
design which had brought them there. At this remark 
two of his associates took offence and left the church, 
while he himself remained to the end. Now mark, my 
brethren,” continued the preacher, with much emotion, 
“what were afterwards the several fates of these young 
men. The first was hanged many years ago at Tyburn, 
for the crime of forgery; the second is now lying under 
sentence of death for murder, in the jail of this city. ‘The 
third, my brethren ’—and the speaker’s agitation here 
became excessive, while he paused and wiped the large 
drops from his brow, “the third, my brethren, is he who 
is now about to address you ; listen,to him.” 


~~ 


THE LAST DAY. 


In the last book of the Bible, we find these words: ‘I 
saw a great white throne, and him that sat upon it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; and there 
was found no place for them.” 

A truly good man named Scott, who has written much 
to explain the word of God, says of this text, that it con- 
sists of the grandest thoughts ever spoken in words; and 
that the finest sayings of heathen writers, when oompared 
with it, are low and mean. It is, too, the most solemn 
thought on which we can dwell—the thought of the Al- 
mighty God coming to judge the world! They are truly 
wise who think of that day. The blessed Spirit of God 
much desires that it should be in our minds. He says, 
‘*O that they were wise, that they would consider their 
latter end!” Let us yield to his command ; it will bring 
a blessing on our own souls, and even be of use to others. 
In a letter which a good father once wrote his friend, this 
seems to have been the case. 

‘* A short time since,” he says, “ I dreamed that the last 
day was come. I saw the Judge on his great white throne, 
and all nations stood before him. My wife and I were on 
the right hand; but I could not see my children. I said, 
‘*T cannot bear this, I must go and seek them.” I went 
to the left hand of the Judge, and there I found them all 
standing in the greatest despair. As soon as they saw me, 
they took hold of me and cried, ‘‘ O father, we will never 
part.” Isaid, ‘‘ My dear children, 1 am come to try to 
get you out of this awful place.” So I took them all with 
me; but when we came near the Judge, I thought he cast 
an angry look, and said, ‘‘ What do thy children with thee 
now’? They would not take thy warning when on earth, 
and they shall not share with thee the crown in heaven. 
Depart, ye cursed.” At these words I awoke, bathed in 
tears. 

‘* A little while after, as we were all sitting together on 
a Sunday evening, | told them my dream. No sooner did 
I begin, than first one, and then another, and then all, 
burst into tears, and God made them feel the evil of their 
hearts. ' Five of them now rejoice in God their Saviour, 
and I think that the Lord is at work on the hearts‘of the 
other two, so that I doubt not he will give them also to 
my prayers.” 

Those who belong to the same family should never 
cease to pray for each other, that all may be made meet to 
stand before the Lord at that great day. None will be fit 
to meet the Judge then, who do not, while on earth, in- 
cline their ear to those who would teach them in the good 
and the right way—the way of sorrow for sin, and of faith 
in the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Many good parents are now trying to lead their little 
ones in this holy way, and if they now hear, their souls 
shall live; but if death comes before they obey their pa- 
rents’ voice, it will be too late to look for help. None 
who are then found on the left hand of the Judge can ever 
reach his right hand, but must stand where they are to 
hear that most dreadful sound, ‘‘ Depart ye cursed.” 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


SUFFERINGS OCCASIONED BY WAR. 


Mr. Willis,—I cannot but think the following extract 
of a letter, which I received from an old friend and school- 
mate, now an Editor of one of the most useful agricultu- 
ral papers in Maine, will interest the readers of your little 
journal, illustrating as it does,some of the hardships of 
war. I trust all the readers of the ‘“‘ Youth’s Companion ” 
are in favor of peace, and opposed to war; they have nev- 
er witnessed the evils of war as some of us have who are 
older, and may the ‘‘ Prince of Peace” incline the hearts 
of our rulers always to study the things that make for 
peace, so that the present and future generations may not 
be called on to raise the murderous weapon to slay their 
fellow-man, and may never know by bitter experience what 
an evil thing war is. 

Obedience to the precept “‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” would exterminate al] wars from the face 
of the globe. But I will not keep your little readers any 
longer from the extract, the incident related is a trne one, 
every word of it. It is now more than thirty years since 
it took place, and is as fresh in my memory as if it were 
but yesterday. 

















** You allude to the incident of swapping dinners. That 
brings to mind one of the hard spots of my life. It is a 
very true saying, that one half of the world doesn’t know 
how the other half livesJanp you was little aware at that 
time how much you contributed to my gratification and 
comfort, by taking my fish’@md giving me bread. It was 
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during the war with England, and the summer after what 
is now called by many “‘the first cold season.” I wel] 
remember that season and the privations it brought upon 
many of the mechanics and small farmers. I well remem. 
ber seeing my father come in one morning, before I was 
up, and with a tear in his eye, and a quiver of the lip, tell 
my mother that their field of corn was all killed by the 
frost and he believed we should starve. The coast soon 
became lined with British cruisers, and Capt. B. and Capt. 
S. instead of going to Carolina for corn, as they were 
wont, had to stay at home. Before the next spring bread 
stuff was scarce enough. Indian corn was sold for $2,50 
per bushel. I was a barefooted boy, as you well know, 
and we trudged over to ‘‘ W.” to school to old father P., 
with our dinners in our pockets. Alas my dinners began 
to grow scanty, and one day, as my mother gave me a 
piece of Indian corn bread, she told me with a sigh it was 
all there was, and she didn’t know where we should get 
more, for there was none to be had for love or money. 
My course homeward from school lay on the margin of 
one of those little brooks which abound in the old colony, 
and which run sometimes gently, and sometimes noisily on 
to the ocean. Stopping to play in its waters, I noticed 
lots of trout, and having my wits sharpened with hunger, 
I crooked a pin, tied it to a string, and with a grasshopper 
for bait, soon had a half a dozen of them on dry land. No 
danger of starving now, thought I, as I ran home; and 
every night I stopped and supplied myself with food for the 
morrow. You little knew at the time, that you proposed 
the barter, that for several days you supplied me with the 
only bread that I had, and even after that with the only 
flour or wheaten bread that I had eaten, for six months be- 
fore. When at the old colony last fall, I walked over the 
same ground again. I stopped on the banks of that same 
rivulet, and stood by the little eddy where I always caught 
those trout that you speak of. The waters ran circling 
playfully and quietly along as they used to, and the trout 
were now darting under the hummock, and now peeping 
out into the clear water, as they did in the days of my 
childhood, when I stood there and fished them up to ad- 
ministcr to my necessities. ‘The whole scene of those lit- 
tle trials and privations come rushing over my mind like 
a tide, and for the life of nte, George, I could not restrain 
a tear as it tuickled from its source, and mingled with the 
waters at my feet. 

The transaction you allude to, of swappiug dinners, ap- 
parently so trifling in itself, had a salutary effect upon my 
mind. It has taught me how good, and how useful, and 
how pleasant it is to be kind to each other; to perform 
friendly offices, and “‘ speak gentle words.” They are not 
lost at the time, they are not lost in the future, for years 
and years after, the memory of them will rise up witha 
soothing and hallowing influence upon the mind, exciting 
and feeding the affections, and strengthening our love and 
our charity towards God, and our neighbor.” 


I will only add, that this ‘‘ barefooted boy” is not only 
the Editor of a paper, but has been an honorable member 
of both branches of the legislature in the state where he 
now resides. G. 


Boston, 1846. 








Sabbath School. 











A SABBATH SCHOOL SCHOLAR MURDERED. 


In the first verse of the first Psalm of David, the sweet 
singer of Israel, is contained a beautiful description of the 
gradations, or different positions, a person will occupy who 
enters the path of sin. It is there said that the man, and 
of course the youth, that yields to the influence of the 
wicked one, in his downward course, Ist, walks with the 
ungodly ; then, 2d, he stands in the way of sinners ; then, 
3d, he sits with the scornful. This is sometimes called a 
climax—walking—standing—sitting. The truth of the 
words, or figure of the inspired penman, has met a most 
sorrowful confirmation in a recent event in the city of 
New York. 

A youth named J., of about fifteen, received pious in- 
struction. His relatives and friends endeavored to instil 
into his mind the principles of the Gospel, and train him 
up in the ways of wisdom ; he was also a scholar in a Sab- 
bath School ; but, alas! the melancholy sequel of his his- 
tory shows that he heeded not the good advice with which 
he was favored. Good example was lost upon him, he fell 
first into the habit of “ walking,” with the bad and disso- 
lute boys that disgrace our city, and are night and day 
prowling about to waylay the heedless. At first their pro- 
fane language and rude behaviour alarmed him, and well 
would it have been for the unfortunate youth, had he taken 
warning in time, and left their detestable society ; but no; 
by “‘ walking,” and associating with them his ears became 
accustomed to bad language, his eyes to scenes of evil, 
his heart was open to unholy suggestions, what good hab- 
its he had gave way; like Adam and Eve, whose deplora- 
ble state, after eating the forbidden fruit, is so admirably 
described by the immortal Milton, he became 


“ Of honor void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity.” 


and soon he took the second step, he “ stood,” with 
sinners. 

Having now passed over the first barrier, he without ab- 
horrence and without trembling, listened to the vilest pro- 
positions and plans. His further fall was rapid, soon he 
made the last move in the gradation, “‘ he sat in the seat of 
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he scornful ;” he now took delight in wicked men, he 
was so lost to all sense of shame ; and Satan had got him 
so entangled in his net, that he appeared utterly powerless 
to resist evil; and now, dear young readers, listen to the 
sad consequences! This J. became so dreadfully wicked 
that he broke open his father’s desk on the Lord’s day, 
while the family were at church, and robbed his parent of 
money to the amount of one hundred and twenty-five 
ollars. 

. With the plunder he fled, and the next view his agoniz- 
ed relatives had of the poor boy was his lifeless body float- 
ing in the East River, opposite this city, without a head ! 
his head had been cut off! 

This dreadful occurrence, of course, excited a thrill of 
horror throughout the community, and his friends very nat- 
urally came to the conclusion that the boy had been rob- 
bed and murdered. The police magistrates of our city 
took the matter in hand, and the following facts were soon 
elicited: That the deluded youth, in company with two 
notoriously bad and desperate boys, both older and taller 
than himself, had hired a small boat, for the purpose, as 
they said, of crossing the East River; that his associates 
were most active in bargaining for the boat, and one of his 
companions asked the man that hired them the boat for a 
stone for an anchor ; the man told him that no anchor was 
necessary if they wished only to cross the river; but the 
request was persisted in, and finally an anchor stone was 
procured for them. 

It was also shown that one of J.’s companions had pro- 
cured a cord previous to taking the fatal voyage, which he 
said he wished to use to drown a dog, and that he put the 
question to the person of whom he obtained the cord, 
“how long it would last under water?” It further ap- 
peared that the three left the shore of New York in the 
boat, and instead of crossing the river, as they said they 
intended, they rowed down the stream. The boys never 
returned the boat to its owner, it was found deserted a few 
days afterward near one of our ship-yards. 

The strong suspicion was, that the boys that accompa- 
nied the unfortunate subject of our notice, knowing that 
he had robbed his father, laid this plan to get him on the 
water, and rob and murder him, and in pursuance of their 
dark design, when they reached a part of the river that fa- 
vored their diabolical project, they secured the struggling 
boy, robbed him, and then, amid his cries, apd tears, and 
supplications for mercy, fastened one end of the cord 
around his neck and the other to the stone, which they 
had pretended they wanted for an anchor, and plunged 
him into the river. 

As before stated, the body was shortly after found ; 
having been anchored, as is suppased, to the bottom of the 
river, the ebbing and flowing of the tide probably caused 
the rope to sever the head from the corpse. 

The supposed murderers were immediately arrested, 
and thrown into prison. On the trial of one of them it 
was found the evidence against them was wholly circum- 
stantial; besides, a person testified that he had seen J. 
alive after the boat was found. The jury, in view of these 
things, could not bring in a verdict of guilty. The boys, 
however, were charged with other crimes, such as robbing 
and stealing, and were detained in custody. 

And now, Sunday School children, in cities, villages, 
towns, and country, I lift my warning voice to you. Re- 
member the fate of these three boys! take heed to your 
ways! A modern French writer, of great eloquence, 
speaking of habit, says: ‘‘ Alas, ’tis habit! that gently- 
sloping, formidable abyss, into which we slide so easily ; we 
may say everything that is bad of it, and at the same time 
every thing that is good, and yet it will always be true.” 

And the great Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the smoking 

of cigars, to which he had become addicted, and of which 

he found it difficult to rid himself, says, 


“We first make giants, 
And then can’t kill them.” 


See, then, that you form good habits, and this you can 
only do by prayer to God and fleeing bad company, as you 
would the face of a serpent. Remember, if you ‘‘ walk ” 
with the ungodly, you will soon ‘ stand” with sinners, 
and standing with them, it will not be long before you will 
“sit with the scornful ;” and thus sitting, it is only God’s 
mercy that can prevent your sinking into the abyss of de- 
struction, as did the murdered J. 

A Sunpay Scuoor Tracuer. 

New York city, Sept. 1845. [S. S. Advocate. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 
No. 6. 


EDDY’S PLAYS. 





Sometimes Eddy amuses himself by pretending to be a 
Papa, and saying that his mother, or “ Phiddy,” is his ba- 
by. He makes Phiddy lie on the floor by him, and says, 

Oh my baby ! dear little baby! go to sleep, baby ;” and 
| then he sings to her to get her to sleep. Sometimes he 
| Says his baby is sick, and he pities her very much. At 

Pre times his baby is naughty, and has to be pun- 

shed. 

Sometimes, he plays company. He takes a cane in his 

and, and comes and knocks at the door. Then some- 
body says, ‘‘ Walk in; how do you do, sir?” Then he 
Comes in, and after shaking hands with every body, he 





sits down in a chair for a minute, and then says, ‘‘ I must 
go now ; I will come again another time.” 

There is a poor blind man named Jacob, who comes to 
his father’s house, begging sometimes. He has alittle boy 
to lead him about, and is called “‘ blind Jake.” So the 
other day, Eddy made believe that Phiddy was a blind man, 
and that he was a little boy to lead her about. He took 
hold of her hand, and went to his papa, and asked if he 
had any cold victuals for a poor, blind man. 

But he does not like any play so well that he will not 
leave it in a moment, to hear a story. If you ask him 
what the story shall be about, he always says, ‘‘ about ar 
old bear.” However, he is very willing to hear stories 
about rabbits, or squirrels, or birds, or dogs, or any thing 
else. He often interrupts the story-teller, to make re- 
marks; and if he is told about a boy or girl, or dog or 
wolf, that did anything wrong, he says, “I will take « 
stick and whip that old dog,’ or ‘‘ that old wolf.” 

L. P. H. 








Obituary. 











CHARLOTTE MACKENZIE. 


This is the title of a little book, just published by the New 
England S. S. Union. It gives a very interesting history of 
Charlotte, her Sabbath School, her conversion, and her happy 
death. The above picture is the frontispiece of the book. The 
fullowing extracts give an account of her conversion and death: 


Not long after Charlotte began to attend Sabbath School 
she became very sober and thoughtful, and said she had a 
wicked heart, and she wanted a new one. She had many 
seasons of weeping silently. Sometimes several such sea- 
sons in a day. When asked what was the matter, she of- 
ten replied, “I am thinking.” If asked what she was 
thinking about, she sometimes said, “I am thinking about 
God.” 

When this little girl was so sad and anxious, she was 
directed to ask God to give her a new heart, and she prayed 
often and earnestly, not merely because her mother told 
her to, but because she felt the need of it. Many times 
was she heard to offer the little prayer, ‘O God, give 
Charlotte a new heart,” or ‘‘ Make Charlotte a good 
girl.” 

One morning she stayed longer than usual in the room 
where she always went to pray, and when she came out 
her friends saw that her countenance was changed. She 
looked very happy. ‘The brown curls were thrown back 
from her fair, round forehead, and her meek and lovely 
face was lighted up with a smile such as had never rested 
there before—it was a heavenly smile. It arose from the 
joy and peace which God had given her in believing and 
trusting in Him. It was a far sweeter and purer happi- 
ness than she had ever found in loving her earthly friends. 
It was real joy. I cannot describe it to you, but I hope, 
dear reader, you will seek the favor of God as she sought 
it, and then he will smile on you, and you will know and 
feel that ‘ His favor is life, and his loving kindness better 
than life.’ 

As Charlotte had always told her sorrows to her moth- 
er, so she was ready Jo tell her joys to the same dear 
friend. She came into the room not in a boisterous, noi- 
sy manner, as children who are filled with earthly joy 
sometimes do. She was calm, though joyous, as she mov- 
ed quietly towards her mother and said, “I am happy 
now. I have got a new heart. I love God, and God loves 
me. I shall be a good girl now.” 

In April, 1843, Charlotte was taken ill. At first she 
was not very sick, and her friends observed that she seem- 
ed anxious to be alone, and that she retired for prayer of- 
tener than before. She grew worse, and her mother plac- 
ed draughts on her feet, hoping it would relieve her head. 
This seemed to be very unpleasant to her, and her mother 
could not understand the reason why it affected her so, 
until she cried out, ““O mother, now I can’t pray any 
more.” When told that if she was not able to kneel be- 
fore God, he would listen to her prayers if she offered them 
in bed, she was satisfied. 

Her disease was dropsy on the brain. For a few days 
she was rational, and seemed to listen with great pleasure 
to the prayers which were offered by her bed, and to pas- 
sages of Scripture which were read. 

One of her friends brought her a beautiful picture. She 
looked on it for a moment, then turning her head and 
looking on her mother, with a sweet smile, she said, “ It 
is not so pretty as my picture of Jesus Christ.” Meaning 
a large engraving representing our Savionr, which was of 
all pictures her favorite. 

When the doctor came to see her he gave her some 
medicine, which he said he hoped would make her well, 
She did not refuse to take the.medicine, but she said to 





the doctor, ‘I don’t want to get well.” ‘Why not,” 
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Charlotte?” said he. ‘‘ I had rather die and go to heaven, 
to see God,” she replied. The same thing she said re- 
peatedly to all her friends. She never once said that she 
wished to get well; but always that she wanted to die and 
go to heaven. Her mother was distressed at the thought 
of losing her dear and only child. ‘‘O Charlotte,” said 
she, ‘‘ are you willing to go and leave me? How can I 
live without you!” ‘* Mother,” said Charlotte, ‘‘I want 
you to go to heaven too.” 

In a few days the dear child sunk into a heavy sleep, 
from which she never awoke until she breathed her last, 
and awoke in heaven. When I first saw her after her 
sickness, her beautiful eyes were closed, and she was breath- 
ing as if in a sound sleep. 

She was insensible to all around her. She did not know 
that her father and mother, and many other dear friends, 
were weeping around her bed; she could not speak to tell 
them that she loved God and was happy to the last; but 
they have no doubt that that Saviour who loved her and 
gave himself for her, was with her when she passed through 
the dark valley of death. They have no doubt that when 
her spirit departed it entered at once that happy place 
where there is no sin nor sorrow, where pure and holy be- 
ings are always rejoicing in God, and doing those things 
that please him,—that heaven of which she had thought so 
much, and where she had longed to be. Of this they have 
no doubt, because Charlotte loved God while she was here, 
and was careful to do those things He approves; and we 
know from the Bible, that all who do this will go to 
heaven. 

She loved, while here, to draw near to her Heavenly 
Father, and converse with Him by prayer, and we know 
that God does not send any away from him who love to be 
near him. 

Little Charlotte died on the 27th of April, 1843. If 
she had lived till June, she would have been four years 
old. No medicine, nor care of kind friends, could save 
her from death, for God chose to take her to live with 
him? He first gave her a new heart, and taught her to 
pray, and made her love that which is right, and then she 
was not afraid to die, but wished to leave all that she 
loved on earth, and “ go to heaven to see God.’? She was 
taught to make a wise and happy choice. It is indeed a 
privilege to die—to die young, as Charlotte did, if we are 
well prepared. Not because this world isa gloomy place. 
There is much here to enjoy, if we have a right spirit; 
but, there is so much of wickedness, and wickedness 
brings so much of sorrow, that those whom God prepares 
and early takes to himself, are highly favored. Yet we 
should be willing to live long, or die soon, just as God 
sees best. 

Dear reader, when you think of death, do you tremble 
and shrink back, and wish that you could live here always? 
This is the effect of sin. If you feel so, ask God, as Char- 
lotte did, to make you good,—to give you a new heart. 
He will hear your prayer, and prepare you to die. in 
childhood, if he sees best ; or, to live long on earth, and 


do much good here, before he takes you to live with him 
in heaven. 








Benevolence. 








MONEY WELL EXPENDED. 


Capt. S. C. S., of Portland, was one day passing through 
one of the streets of Boston, when he saw a poor sailor 
lying upon the side walk, with his feet in the gutter, is 
such a position as to endanger his limbs, if not his life. 
Capt. S. pulled him out of the gutter, aroused him, and 
by degrees got his history. He was from a good family, 
who resided in the eastern part of Maine, had been well 
educated and exhibited even now the wreck of a brilliant 
intellect and an amiable disposition. He had been sick, he 
said, had staid his time out inthe Charlestown Hospital, 
and had that morning been discharged without a cent, 
and in so feeble astate as to disqualify him to go to sea 
again at present. “ ‘Then why don’t you go home?” said 
Capt. S. “I cannot pay my passage; I have no money,” 
said the desponding sailor. ‘‘ Have you found any body 
who would give you any breakfast?” said the Capt.— 
“*No;” was the reply, “ but I found a man who gave me 
something to drink, and, as I was very weak and very 
hungry, the liquor overcame me; but I am not so much 
intoxicated as I seem to be, I have my senses perfectly 
well.” “ How much will take ycu home?” inquired the 
Capt. ‘“‘ There is,” said the tar, “a vessel lying at the 
wharf, which will take me within two miles of my home 
for one dollar, and I would go, if I only had the money.” 
“* Now, shipmate,” continued Capt. S., ‘give us your 
hand. Look me straight in the eye. Now promise me, 
upon the honor of a sailor, that you will never drink any 
more of the poison-stuff, and I’ll give you some breakfast 
and pay your passage home.” The sailor clasped his 
emaciated fingers around the rough hard hand of the Capt., 
and pronounced the pledge. Capt. S. handed him a bill, 
and saw him safe inthe nearest public house, and went 
his way. 

Some three years after, as Capt. S. was passing along 
Exchange Street, in Portland, some one behind him called 
out—‘‘ Cap’n; I say, Cap’n; Hallo, Cap’n.” Capt. 8. 
turned round, and a well dressed stranger grasped his 
hand, and inquired if he knew him. He confessed he did 
not recollect ever to have met him before. The stranger; 
after several ineffectual attempts to refresh his memory, 
finally brought to his recollection the scene narrated above, 
and confessed that he was the sailor to whom he had thus 
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acted the part of the Samaritan, and insisted on restoring 
four fold for the money which had been bestowed on that 
occasion. All renumeration was refused, and the young | 
man was exhorted to go and dolikewise. “I will with all 
my heart,” said he, as the tears gathered in his eyes ; ‘‘ but 
I owe you a debt I can never discharge. 1 have never bro- 
ken my pledge, and by the help of God I never will. I | 
went home after you left me, and by the entreaty of my 
friends, I commenced trading, and am now here to pur- 
chase goods. I have been prospered in business, and have | 
been lately united to the woman of my choice. You have 
saved my soul and body, for | trust 1 have lately been 
made acquainted with the blessed Saviour of sinners. O, 
if my poor old father could get hold of your hand, he 
would almost wring it from your body for gratitude.”” The 
generous heart of the Capt. was melted, for he loved the 
Saviour too. The flood-gates of his soul were opened, 
and they wept together like two children, shook hands 
again, exchanged a hearty “‘ God bless you.”’ and parted. 
[Dover Morning Star. 


Gditorial. 
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GOOD FOR EVIL. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 











It was a clear cold morning in January. The sleighing was 
fine, and the boys were out with their sleds enjoying it. They 
rode swiftly down a long hill, and then drew their sleds up 
again—a mode of riding which one would think ‘costs more 
than it comes to.’ The boys did not think so, and they were 
the proper persons to decide the quesiton. 

All the boys had good sleds except one. He asked several 
of the boys for the temporary loan of their sleds, or to allow him 
to ride with them, but they were too much engaged in their 
sport to pay any attention tohim. He then applied to Francis, 
who was wont to be very accommodating. “Frank let me take | 
your sled once?” : ‘ 

“T won't.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because vou have treated me so badly. Have you forgotten 
how you rubbed snow in my face yesterday 2” Without . wait- 
ing to hear Hiram’s reply, he started his sled down the hill. 

Hiram stood for some time, and witnessed the sport in which 
he could not join, and then turned away with a tear in his eye. 

About a year after this, Francis was one day sitting by his 
mother’s side. He was now eight years of age. He looked 
thoughtful and sad. His mother noticed it, and said to him, 
“ Don’t you feel well, my son ?” , 

“Yes ma’m, I feel well enough, but I don’t feel very} happy.” 

“What is the cause of your unhappiness ?” 

“J don’t know ma’m, unless it is because I am not better.” 

“ What particular thing was you thinking of just now ” 

“T was thinking about Hiram.” 

“ What about him?” 

“ Once when the boys were sliding down hill, and they all 
had sleds except Hiram, and he asked them to let him have their 
sleds and they wouldn’t, and then he asked me, and I told him 
I wouldn’t, because he had treated me so badly. So he stood 
there for a little while looking rather sorry, and then he went 
home. It has made me feel bad every time I have thought of it 
since.” 

‘“‘ Why does it make you feel bad to think of it ?” 

“ Because I did not do as I would be done by. I should have 
felt bad if all the boys had been sliding and I couldn’t slide.” 
© “So your feeling bad is in consequence of your sympathy for - 
Hiram ?” 

“Yes ma’m. I feel sorry because I did not make him happy, 
and because I did wrong.” 

“What do you thiuk the Lord would have been pleased to 
have you do when Hiram asked you for the sled ?” 

“T should have pleased the Lord if I had let Hiram have my 
sled.” 

“ What reason have you for saying so?” 

“ Because he says love your enemies, do good to those who hate, 
and pray for those which despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

¢ Have you ever prayed for Hiram ?” 

“I always pray for him whenI feel bad about not letting 
him have my sled.” 

“ When did this affair happen ?” 

“Last winter.” 

Francis’ mother was greatly pleased with the sensibility, and 
conscientiousness manifested by her son. A great many boys 

would never have thought of such ‘a trifle,’.as they would call 
it, or if they should happen to think of it, would deny that they 
had done any thing to be sorry for. 


, Shouldn’t take any comfort if he did.” 


| will make a useful and happy man :— 


' per, alittle better than the 


i he goes now every day overto school when the bell rings for 


That causes the difference, for the most part. Some have more 
natural sensibility than others, and this affects the workings of 
their consciences in view of wrong committed.” 

“ Samuel Giles said he was glad he didn’t always feel bad 
when he had done anything out of the way; he said that he 


“ What-led him to make that remark ?” 

“ Because he saw I felt-bad because I got angry, and pushed 
one of the boys off the fence.” 

“ Would you be like him ?” 

“ No, ma’m, I do not think I should be as happy asI am now, 
and I should be sure to do wrong a great deal oftener.” 
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A LITTLE BOY’S LETTERS. 


The following Letters will amuse the reader: they indicate a 
mind, which, if well trained, and regulated by pious principles, 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Youth’s Companion from a 

lad 10 years old, dated 

Middletown, Ct. Dec. 8th, 1845, 

Dear Sin,—lI have been reading in the Companion lately 
about some of your subscribers which do not pay for their papers, 
and you ask them how they should like tobe sent to bed with- 
out any supper after working all day.:/ Ll for one should think it 
very hard. Father says if you will write how-much it is that I 
owe you, he will writeand send itto you. So-please to write, 
and not stop the paper, as both. brothers and myself will feel 
very much disappointed if youdo;, for we think it is our best pa- 
+ or the . 
though we love them too ; but we think your Poetry and Tales 
and anecdotes about dogs are first rate. My brothers and my- 
self own a very pretty spaniel dog, and if he ever does any thing 
worth publishing in the Companion, | will write and tell you; 





recess to play with the boys, and comes home again when the 
boys go in. Yours respectfully, F. A. He 


Middletown, Ct. Dec. 29, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—After school this forenoon I went to the Post 
Office, to see if the Companion had come. I found it had, and 
carried it home, but I did not unfold it, as mother had forbid any 
of us to read it on Saturday, because she says it is our play- 
day, and we do not read it with that attention which we do Sun- 
days, when we have nothing to do but read and get our lessons, 
As soon as I gave it to méther she unfolded it and found my bill 
pasted on one side, and gave itto me. As soon as father came 
to dinner, I gave it to him and asked him if he would send you 
the money. He said he would give itto me and I must send 
it to you in a letter. I never knew before that I could send 
money in a letter‘ if I had I should have asked father for it be- 
fore. I hope after this I shall not make you wait two years for 
the pay for my papérs. I am muchobliged to you for sending 
my bill so soon, and Iam glad you could make out to read my 
other letter, for brother Edmund says he can’t hardly read my 
writing it is so crooked and cramped; but he is two years older 
than I, and had a premium for writing last term, of which I think 
he is alittle proud; but I have two years more if I live, to catch 
up with him. I must now finish my letter as I have got my boots 
to black for Sunday, and I want to play a little before dark. 

Yours respectfully, F. A. H. 








Variety. 











VALUABLE SECRET. 


‘Sarah, I wish you would lend me your thimble. I never can 
find mine when I want it ? 

‘Why can you not find it, Mary ” 

‘If you do not choose to lend me yours, I can borrow of some- 
body else.’ 

6 i am willing to lend it to you, Mary. Here it is.’ 

*] knew you would let me have it.’ 

‘ Why do you always come to me to borrow, when you have 
lost any thing, Mary ” 

* Because you never lose your things, and always know where 
to find them. 

‘ How do you suppose I always know where to find my things ? 

‘Iam sure I cannot tell. If I knew, I might, perhaps, some- 
times contrive to find my own.’ 

‘This isthe secret. I have a place for every thing, and after 
I have done using any thing, itis my grule to put it away in its 
proper place.’ , : 

Yes, just as though your life depended on it!’ 

* My life does not depend on it, Mary, but my convenience 
does very wuch,’ 

‘Well, I never can find time to put my things away.’ 

‘How much more time will it take to put a thing away, in its 
proper place, than it will to hunt after it, when it is lost 

‘ Well, [’ll never borrow of you again, you may depend on it.’ 

‘ Why, you are not affronted, Mary, I hope ? 

*O, no, dear Sarah! I am ashamed, and Il am determined now 
| to do as you do—to have a place for every thing, and every thing 

in its place. 
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NOT ALL LOST, THAT SEEMS 80. 
One ‘day last week the crew of the pilot boat Pulaski, on duty 





Francis had been better instructed, and the instructions had 
not been given in vain. He knew and felt that he had done 
wrong. So far from regarding Hiram’s ill treatment of him, as 
justifying his refusing him his sled, he knew that that was the 
very reason why he should have let him have it, on the principle 
of returning good for evil,-the CurisTIAN PRINCIPLE. 

‘‘ Mother,” said Francis, “ why do we always feel bad when 
we have done anything that is wrong ”” 


“ Because God has made us to feel so. He has done so that 


we may follow the right, and avoid the wrong. He thus shows 
that He is the friend of virtue and the enemy of vice.” 

“There are some boys who never feel bad when they do 
wrong ; has the Lord made them different from us ?” 

“ No, all have the same moral constitution, but the consciences 
of some have been cultivated more carefully than those of others. 








near the lower light station in our bay, discovered a shark in 
the vicinity of their craft. They immediately set themselves to 
| work to catch the fellow, and taking the bait greedily, he was 
| soon captured and hauled on board, a lawful prize. A fine oily 
| one too, and measuring between seven and eight feet in length. 
| Soon afterwards they proceeded to dissect him, when to their 

surprise they found a bag and several pounds of salted meat, 

“in good order and well conditioned,” stowed away in his stom- 

ach. It was instantly identified as the property of the boat’s 
| crew, which had, on the previous evening, been put out at the 
' stern of the vessel, for the purpose of soaking the meat prepar- 
‘ atory to its being got up fordinner on that day. The testimony 
, of the steward, cook and others of unimpeachable veracity, soon 
| settled the question as to the identity of the articles, and the 
right of property in the crew; and notwithstanding the fish had 
possession, it was decided that he had been guilty of a felony, and 
that the property must revert to the original and lawful owners. 
This find was altogether seasonable, and the judgment was 





ing it intothe dinner pot. Itis not necessary to state that the re. 
past soon afterwards enjoyed by the crew was a savory one, and 
that the jolly company cracked no few jokes over a dinner that 
had the night before been a shark’s supper.—Phil. N. : 


- ° American, 
THE ROSE AND THE CLAY. 


One of the most eminent authors and philosophers has told 
the following little fable, in order to illustrate the advantages 
which are to be derived from keeping company with the wise 
and virtuous. 

“As I entered the bath one day, a friend presented me with 
a piece of perfumed clay. I was so pleased with the rare odor 
that 1 exclaimed, ‘ in what favored region of the earth wast thou 
found ? I am enraptured with thy heavenly fragrance! It mod- 
estly replied‘I am nothing but common clay; but I had the 
good fortune to lie for many years at the foot of a rose-bush, and 
the sweet influence of so close an intimacy has produced this 
effect upon me which you admire ; or else, in truth, I should have 
been nothing but a lump of worthless clay, as is my nature.” 

And what art thou, Oh man! if thou dost not partake of the 
secret influence of a purer Being? Worthless clay! Aye, and 
worse than worthless—a mass of poison and corruption. Let 
the Christian learn humility and gratitude from this lesson of the 
Mahommedan.—Persian Fables. 











Poetry. 


A CHILD’S FIRST GRIEF. 


Mamma—why don’t you answer me ? 
Why do you lie so still ? 

Can’t you sit up, and can’t you see ? 
Are you so very ill? 








You have been sick a long, long while, 
And very, very weak ; 
But yet you always used to smile— 
Mamma! why don’t you speak ? 
* * * * 


When round the bed I used to play, 
And show’d her my new toy, 

She would smile on me as she lay, 
And ask to see her boy. 


Why is that shade upon her brow ? 
Her eyes are sunk and deep; 

She is quite still and quiet now— 
And yet ’tis not like sleep. 


She was in Heaven, I was told, 
And there she felt no pain ; 

But here she is al] pale and cold !— 
Will she not wake again? 


Poor child! thy mother feels no pain ; 
Her spirit is at rest; 

She sleeps ; she will not wake again ; 
With angels she is blest! 


’Tis sad to chill thy tender youth— 
With tears convulse thy breath ; 
But thou must know the mournful truth— 
This sleep, dear child, is Death. 
Hood’s Magazine. 


THE BIBLE! THE BIBLE! 
The girls in one of the public schools in New York 
recently presented to Dr. Reese, superintendent, an ele- 
gaut Bible, accompanied with the following lines : 





The Bible—the Bible! more precious than gold 
Are the hopes and the glories its pages unfold ; 
It speaks of salvation—and what is far more, 
Its offers are free to the rich and the poor. 


The Bible—the Bible! blessed volume of truth, 
How sweetly it smiles on the seasons of youth; 
It bids us seek early the Pearl of great price, 

Ere the heart is enslaved in the bondage of vice. 


The Bible—the Bible! the valleys shall ring, 

And hill-tops re-echo the notes which we sing ; 
Our banners inscribed with its precepts and rules, 
Shall long wave in triumph, the pride of our schools. 





THE LOCK OF HAIR—A FRAGMENT. 


Sacrep Treasure! A lock of mother’s hair!— 
Oh! as I gaze on thee, no artist’s hand 

I need to call thee to my mind. A gem 

A priceless gem art thou to me, from which 

I ne’er would part. A talisman art thou! 

For wrong | could not do and look on thee ; 

It seems e’en now as I do gaze, with her 

I hold communion sweet. 


T loved thee much, 
My mother! and now thou an angel art, 
I love thee still. Within my heart of hearts 
Thine image is enshrined, and fadeth not 
As years do pass away. Thy Father saw 
That thou was’t ripe for heaven, and took thee home. 
I would not wish thee back, to taste the cup 
Of bitter sorrow here again, but wish 
That I might meet thee there. 


Long years have past, 

And tender ties I’ve formed that make me love 
On earth to stay ; but as the love of them 
Within my heart springs up, it larger grows. 
Still thy dear image, oh! my mother, there 
Will ever be. Ah, yes! it was the Jirst 
That ever entered there; it there remains, 
And cannot but remain, for it does form 
My heart’s foundation. 

Now, back to thy place 
Thou little lock of hair, and there repose 
Till I shall call thee forth again. Far hence 
Thou wilt not be, for much it does me good 





soon carried ont by giving'the meat another wash, and then sous- 


To look on thee, and bring to mind my mother. [M.J. H. 
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